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correctly the nature of the operation outlined above.
It would seem rather, that the probable result of the
employment of sucli an enormous Federal force on
the Atlantic coast, supported adequately by a Fed-
eral fleet, would be the unopposed occupation of all
the Atlantic cities, but not the destruction of the
Confederate armies. If we can by the exercise of
our imagination picture to ourselves this gigantic
expedition, proceeding, by land and sea, from Wash-
ington, through Virginia and the Carolinas to the
Gulf States, we can hardly suppose any adequate
resistance being made anywhere to the occupation
of the principal cities and towns near the coast. If
the Northern army could march as one body, no pru-
dent Southern general would hazard a contest with
such a vastly superior force. The result would be?
no doubt, that Richmond and Petersburg, Norfolk
and Wilmington, Goldsboro and Newberne, Charles-
ton and Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans would,
fall into Federal hands, and each of these plae-en
would be garrisoned with what would appear at the
time to be an adequate force. But the armies of the
Confederacy need not necessarily suffer in such a
campaign; and the Southern generals might well be
ready on the disappearance of the Northern armada
to commence operations to recover such of their
cities as they might desire to retake. This plan of
General McClellan's was in truth substantially the
same as that which the British pursued throughout
the Revolutionary War. They captured and occu-
pied New York, Philadelphia, Charleston and Sa-
vannah ; but, with the exception of Lord Corn walEs's